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The technical side of the subject will not be entirely neglected, as there 
will be an exhibition of brass furniture handles of different periods and a collec- 
tion of stencils, used in decorating chairs, settees, tinware, etc., from old Amer- 
ican manufactories. These patterns were much in vogue on furniture used in 
the country districts all through the nineteenth century and the earlier designs 
are quaint and some of them are more or less pretentious. 

It is planned to make the exhibition as representative of the different 
English periods as possible, and to show the marked styles of cabinet work 
which prevailed in various sections of this country. 



THE COLLECTION OF FAKES AND REPRODUCTIONS 

So much interest has been taken this summer in the display of fakes and 
reproductions at the Pennsylvania Museum, not only by collectors whom such 
an exhibit naturally most concerns, but also by the general public, that it has 
been deemed unwise to withdraw from view a feature the usefulness of which 
had been demonstrated by so marked a success. It will therefore be continued 
as a permanent exhibit. 

While the thought of carrying out the scheme originated in the mind of 
the Director of the Museum, it is now found that in some form the idea had 
germinated in the minds of a number of persons interested in honest anti- 
quarian research. 

The commerce of spurious antiquities has reached such proportions that 
in every museum there should be a chance for the collector to test his judgment 
with regard to the real value of objects offered him. The expert antiquary in 
time acquires an instinctive "feeling" about genuine objects which is some- 
times bewildering to the untrained eye of the layman. But this cultivated 
instinct, which by the French is called "flair", of late years has lost much of 
its value, owing to the class of men who have gone into the business of manu- 
facturing spurious antiquities. Artists and skilled artisans in every country, 
who possess the inherited ethnic taste of their forefathers, and who from youth 
have been bred to see and handle such forms as are peculiar to the ancient 
artists of their race, have found the trade profitable. Assisted when necessary 
by men of science, chemistry, metallurgy and other sciences have been brought 
to bear upon the result, until in certain classes of objects, even the eye of the 
expert connoisseur is deceived by the expert manufacturer. I could tell you 
of innumerable instances to the point, were I not afraid to hurt the fooled pur- 
chaser's feelings. But the story of the gold tiara of Saitaphernes, the work- 
manship and metallurgy of which passed the scrutiny of the Louvre experts, 
and which was purchased by the French Government on their verdict at a 
high figure, is so well-known a fact that there can be no indiscretion in men- 
tioning it. Nor is there in connection with the fraud perpetrated on the 
authorities of an American museum some years ago, when it was discovered 
that their fine collection of exquisite Tanagra figurines was largely composed 
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of fakes. Similar instances could be given of this mode of victimizing the 
innocent in this very town. 

Now, this is another point: Wealthy people are sometimes proud of the 
large prices they pay for their treasures. But the true collector, while he will, 
if he can do so, give any amount for the unique or very best specimen he wishes 
to secure for his collection, feels disgraced, or at least humiliated, if he pays a 
ridiculous amount for even a good thing which, had he but known it, he could 
have secured at a lower price, or which he might have bettered at the price 
he paid. 

Now, the small collection of fakes displayed at the Pennsylvania Museum 
is intended as an educational feature of the institution. As it stands, it is but 
a beginning of what it is meant to be in time in all classes of ancient industrial 
or decorative art, and it contains as yet little more than ceramics. But in this 
class it is illuminating; and its development among all the lines taken up in 
the Museum is greatly to be desired. 

Besides the unstinted approval of Dr. A. H. Sayce of Oxford, when in 
this city recently, and among the letters and other expressions of commenda- 
tion received with regard to the idea and its execution, containing an offer of 
co-operation in the work undertaken for the purpose of educating the Ameri- 
can public to discriminate between the genuine and the false in the ancient 
decorative and industrial arts, is one received from Mr. Jacques Seligmann, 
the eminent antiquary of Paris, from whose letters the following excerpts are 
taken : 

"The noble work which you have undertaken so intelligently merits the 
support of every man who is interested in genuine art. I admire your work, 
your idea, and you merit the thanks of all your fellow countrymen. 

"This letter will show you the deep interest which I take in your remark- 
able undertaking, and will convince you how earnestly it is my desire to be of 
service to your very splendid effort. I trust and hope that your museum will 
have the great success which it so well deserves. 

"You can rely upon me, everything will be done to help you to complete 
your scheme and make a success of your idea. I sent the Cooper Institute a 
very beautiful false stone statue, French, fourteenth century, which is really 
worth while to see. You know how difficult it is to get fine forgeries. The 
manufacturer sells them (as reproductions) to unreliable tradesmen who sell 
them for old and deceive the buyers." 

Mr. Seligmann adds that he is sending for the collection a charming for- 
gery, a statuette of the great Burgundian epoch. Such special forgeries have 
been skilfully handled and put on the market and he has had some trouble to 
trace their provenance. But he has succeeded in purchasing a fine St. Eliza- 
beth which he is sending as a gift to the Museum for its collection of fakes. 
Such encouragement from such a man is worth recording and the arrival of 
the statuette is eagerly awaited. 

S. Y. S. 



